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He was haunted through all his life — Vasari even is 
compelled to admit this — by the fear of an old age 
of poverty ; and, to avoid this, he was willing to suffer 
hunger, cold, and almost nakedness. Vasari says, 
indeed, that Perugino even descended to shameful 
pretexts in order to get money ; but this is an asser- 
tion which does not rest on any sure foundation. It 
is certain that he showed a great stinginess and an 
equally great greediness ; as, for instance, in the case 
of the '* Combat between Love and Chastity," now in 
the museum of the Louvre, and which he painted for 
Isabella, Marchioness of Mantua. He wrote to her : 
'' I have applied myself to this work with all the care 
necessary for the satisfaction of your excellency and 
of my own honor, which I have ever preferred to any 
advantages." And yet the picture is an exceedingly 
inferior specimen of his work. 
Still we can hardly refrain 
from sympathizing with the 
unhappy man whom the im- 
perious Michael Angelo found 
it safe to insult, and to whom 
the Council of Eight refused 
redress when he appealed to 
them. 

Whatever be our opinion, 
however, of Perugino's private 
character, there is no doubt as 
to his commanding genius ; 
and that is, after all, what we 
care most about at the present 
day. If he was mean and a 
miser, he only shared in the 
fault of Titian, Guido, and 
more than one other artist of 
equal reputation. His pic- 
tures certainly show no great 
moral fault ; on the contrary, 
they are characterized by a 
purity, a chastity, a religious 
sentiment and a sincerity 
which leave no room for mis- 
conception as to his position 
among artists. 

Among the other artists who 
are represented in the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, are 
Andrea del Sarto ; Pier di 
Cosimo ; Fra Angelico ; Ma- 
saccio, besides many others 
whom we have not time now 
to catalogue. 

Not the least remarkable 
among the sights for which 
one looks at Florence, are the 
churches and other public 
buildings and monuments. 
In addition to those already 
mentioned we must not for- 
get the bridges which unite the 
two banks of the river. They 
are four in number. The 
Ponte . Vecchio, of Roman 
origin ; the Ponte alia Grazie, 
named after the Madonna sur- 
mounting its oratory ; the Ponte alia Carraja, and the 
Ponte alia Trinita. 

Of the churches, we may mention the Santa Maria 
del Fiore ; the Campanile, or bell-tower, of which 
we have already given an engraving ; the Baptistery ; 
the old Palace ; the Church of St. Laurent, with its 
Michael Angelo Chapel ; the Church of St. Croix, 
and many others, all of which are historical, and all 
are best seen from the heights of Fiesole — the parent 
of Florence the beautiful. — Sidney Grey. 



era, while beyond that period we are almost dependent 
on tradition and the casual mention of different paint- 
ers to be found in the pages of such historians as Pliny. 
It was in the nature of things that, while works in 
marble, granite, or other stones, or in various metals, 
should be preserved to us through the ages — albeit 
not uninjured — it could not be expected that the 
more frail paintings should be able to withstand the 
ravages of time, especially since we have every reason 
for believing that the methods then employed by paint- 
ers lacked several of the elements of stability possessed 
by more modern pictures, though it must be confessed 
that the lapse of a century or two goes very far toward 
destroying the work of even the best and most careful 
artists of comparatively recent times. 

That there were painters centuries before Christ we 
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While we are able to trace the history of architec- 
ture and of sculpture back to very remote ages with 
considerable accuracy, by means of existing specimens 
of the work of the ancients, our knowledge of the con- 
dition of the kindred art of painting is most meagre, 
even in times so near as the beginning of the Christian 
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know, however, though we have the names of but few 
and are utterly ignorant as to who first undertook to 
represent either natural forms or real or imaginary 
scenes by means of pigments on a flat surface. As 
an adjunct to architecture, for the ornamentation of 
buildings, it was undoubtedly practiced to some ex- 
tent in the East at a very early date indeed, but we 
have no evidence of the existence among Eastern na- 
tions of any freedom in the art of painting, or that they 
produced anything but mural decorations. They ap- 
pear not to have known anything whatever of easel or 
movable paintings. It is to Greece that we must look 
for the first appearance of painting as an independent 
art, entirely freed from slavery to another art, such as 
architecture. Unfortunately we have no specimens of 
the works of the great Greek masters ; but from the 
imperfect samples preserved to us in the shape of vases, 
painted tiles and the like, and from other analogical 
reasoning, we are justified in believing that the art had 



reached a high degree of perfection at least as much 
as four or five centuries before the Christian era. We 
should know this from analogy, if there were no di- 
rect testimony attainable. We have abundant evidence 
of the high degree of perfection to which the arts of 
architecture and sculpture had been carried by them, 
and the esteem in which the masters of those two arts 
were held among them. When, then, we find from 
the works of ancient authors that various painters who 
are named were held in just as great honor and respect, 
we naturally conclude that the painters must have been 
equally worthy of honor, and must have carried the 
practice of their art to a point of excellence at any rate 
near that attained by the architects and sculptors. 
Painting then occupied the same relative position it 
now holds, and we find the names of such painters as 
Apelles, Parrhasius, Aristides, 
Zeuxis, Polygnotus, Protog- 
enes, Pamphilus, Nicias and 
others standing by the side of 
those of architects like Calli- 
crates, Ictinus and Hippoda- 
mus, and sculptors such as 
Phidias, Alcamenes, Polycle- 
tus, Praxiteles or Lysippus. 

The prices paid for pictures, 
of which we have undoubtedly 
authentic records in many in- 
stances, also indicate rela- 
tively the high excellence of 
the works, since a people who 
had produced and could ap- 
preciate such sculptures as 
have come down to us from 
them would not have extended 
the same appreciation to in- 
ferior paintings. We of the 
present day — high as we think 
our appreciation for art — must 
open our eyes somewhat at the 
prices on record as having been 
paid by the ancients for both 
statuary and painting. Thus, 
in Rome, where, Pliny tells us, 
statues were more numerous 
than the inhabitants, the ordi- 
nary price of a statue of mar- 
ble, even by an inferior artist, 
was about $2,400, while Poly- 
cletus received for the * ' Diad- 
umene " a hundred talents, or 
about $108,000. Attains of- 
fered to pay all the debts of 
the city of Cnidus for the 
statue of Venus, by Praxiteles, 
but was refused. Side by side 
with these sums paid for sculp- 
tures we place such instances 
as Nicias refusing sixty talents 
($64,800) for one of his pic- 
tures ; Caesar paying eighty 
talents ($86,400) for two pic- 
tures by Timomachus, which 
he placed at the entrance to 
the temple of Venus Genetrix ; 
the sale of ''The Beautiful Bacchus," a picture by 
Aristides, for a hundred talents ($108,000), and the 
fact that when the town of Sicyon found itself bur- 
dened with a debt that its revenues were not great 
enough to pay, it was relieved by the sale of the pic- 
tures belonging to the public. 

These facts show the high estimation in which paint- 
ing was held, and inferentially establish the excellence 
of the pictures ; but we have also direct testimony, in 
the shape of descriptions of existing pictures by writers 
of the period. Pausanias, for instance, has described 
to us the paintings of Polygnotus (who lived about 
420 B.C., and is the earliest painter of whom we have 
any authentic record), in the celebrated portico at 
Athens known as the Poecile* having for its subject the 
council of the Greek princes after the taking of Troy. 
The same artist also executed a series of paintings in 
the Lesche, or public hall at Delphi, the subjects 
being scenes from the Trojan wars and the descent of 
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Ulysses into Hades. While, however, Polygnotus is 

generally praised for his command of color and the 

spirit and force of his representations of multitudes, it 

does not appear that he attempted to paint figures 

otherwise than in profile, and his knowledge of shade 

and of perspective seems 

to have been of the most 

elementary kind — in 

deed, there can hardly 

be said to have been 

any perspective to his 

pictures at Delphi, which 

were arranged in zones 

and groups one above 

the other. 

The correct manage- 
ment of light and shade 
— what we now call chi- 
aro-oscuro — so i m port- 
ant to good painting, 
was undoubtedly learn- 
ed by degrees, like al- 
most everything else of 
importance to mankind, 
though Apollodorus, an 
Athenian painter of the 
fourth century B. C, is 
credited with having 
been the first to practice 
it. It is probable that 
this claim is well found- 
ed, in so far as it relates 
to the thorough mastery 
of the combination of 
correct drawing with the 
correct distribution of 
light and shade and the 
mastery of tints and 
shadows. Such discov- 
eries are never — or very seldom — made suddenly, 
however, very many attem-pts and partial failures 
having usually been made before the arrival of the 
genius who is to supply the full solution of the diffi- 
culty and achieve success. In this case it is known 
that some at least of his predecessors had attained a 
high degree of excel- 
lence in this direc- 
tion, and he un- 
doubtedly profited 
by their labors. 

Succeeding Apol- 
lodorus, and far ex- 
celling him, came 
his pupil Zeuxis of 
Heraclia (who lived 
from about 424 to 
400 B. C. ) and his 
contemporary, Parr- 
hasius. There ex- 
isted between these 
two a rivalry at once 
intense and gene- 
rous. Judging by 
the anecdotes of 
them which have 
come down to us, 
both must have ex- 
celled in the difficult 
art of managing light 
and shade. Thus, 
on one occasion, we 
are told that a friend- 
ly competition had 
been agreed upon 
between the rivals, 
each of whom paint- 
ed a picture for the 
occasion. At the ap- 
pointed time for the 
judgment Zeuxis ex- 
hibited a picture of 
a bunch of grapes, 
so true to nature 
that, when hung out 



of doors, the birds came and pecked at it. Flushed 
with triumph, Zeuxis demanded a sight of Parrhasius's 
picture, which was concealed by a fine curtain. What 
was his mortification to find that the seeming curtain 
was the picture ! He yielded gracefully to defeat. 



INFANT JESUS ASLEEP. — Titian. 

however, saying to Parrhasius, ' ' You are indeed the 
greater painter ; for while I only deceived the birds 
you have deceived a painter. " 

This story, if true, shows on the part of both paint- 
ers marvelous power of imitation, exceeding accu- 
racy and delicacy of finish, and a knowledge both of 
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drawing and of chiaro-oscuro truly wonderful for the 
age in which they lived. If not true, the story is 
scarcely less a proof of these conclusions, from the 
fact that it was told of them and believed by their con- 
temporaries ; which shows that it was perfectly con- 
sistent with the popular 
estimate of their powers 
and abilities, which in 
the main would be nearly 
correct, or else such a 
story would have met 
prompt denial. In the 
case of Zeuxis we have 
descriptions of two of 
his pictures, ''Venus" 
and ''Helen the Cour- 
tesan, '•' described res- 
pectively by Pliny and 
Lucian. This anecdote, 
moreover, with others 
told of the painters in 
question, shows them to 
have both been close 
and untiring students of 
nature, recognizing that 
as the only true means 
of success for any artist, 
however gifted origin- 
ally. Thus, of Zeuxis it 
is told that he once 
painted a boy carrying a 
basket of grapes. The 
birds flew down and 
pecked at the fruit, 
whereupon the artist ex- 
claimed that his picture 
was a failure, since if the 
boy had been as well 
painted as the grapes, 
the birds would have been afiraid to approach him ! 
The artist who criticises himself in this unsparing way 
is likely to paint great pictures in any age of the 
world. 

An anecdote told of Parrhasius, though known to 
be unfounded, shows, from the fact of its being told 

at all, how thorough- 
ly the industry and 
integrity of the artist 
in his calling were 
understood and ap- 
preciated. The story 
was to the effect that 
Parrhasius, wishing 
to paint " Prome- 
theus Devoured by 
the Vulture, " caused 
a captive to be put 
to death by slow tor- 
tures, in his pres- 
ence, that he might 
watch the exact ex- 
pression of the hu- 
man face in agony ! 
That such a story 
should have been 
told and believed is 
not complimentary 
to the painter's hu- 
manity, though, as 
we have said, it af- 
fords high praise of 
his faithfulness as an 
artist. It should be 
remembered, also, 
that such a transac- 
tion would have ex- 
cited much less hor- 
ror in the Greece of 
that day than in the 
America or Europe 
of to-day. A better 
tribute to the care- 
fulness and accuracy 
of the artist is to be 
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found in the fact that he established canons of propor- 
tions for the human figure which have virtually en- 
dured to the present day. Pliny says of him, more- 
over, that he ' ' first gave painting true proportion, the 
minute details of the countenance, the elegance of the 
hair, the beauty of the face, and by the confession of 
the artists themselves obtained the palm in his draw- 
ing of the extremities." 

It would seem, from what we have already told in 
regard to these artists, that the influences were even 
then at work which were to bear fruit in the next cen- 
tury. We have seen how much stress was laid both 
by Zeuxis and Parrhasius, and by^ their contempo- 
raries, on proficiency in certain qualities which are not 
usually regarded as the highest excellences of an artist. 
Much praise — more than we should now think the 
subject deserved — was claimed by and bestowed on 
both artists for ex- 
cellence in what 
must be consid- 
ered purely imi- 
tative efforts. Imi- 
tation is, to be 
sure, a highly ne- 
cessary faculty in 
the artist, but it 
certainly can not 
be ranked as the 
highest ; besides, 
when art becomes 
merely or mainly 
imitative, it loses 
a very large part 
of what gives it its 
power over the 
mind of man. 
The power of ac- 
curate imitation 
indicates a certain 
manual dexterity, 
but has nothing 
whatever in com- 
mon with the 
higher qualities 
of conception and 
of imagination 
which go to make 
up the composi- 
tion of the true 
artist. Yet there 
have been periods 
in the history of 
all art schools 
when this dexter- 
ity came to be re- 
garded as the one 
thing for which all 
artists were to 
strive ; and the 
result of such 
striving was, in 
all cases, to dwarf 
and fetter the ge- 
nius of the artists 

and to reduce art to the plane occupied in our day by 
photography — merely a means of copying the com- 
mon-place, all inventive power being lost or held in 
abeyance. 

Just such a pause took place in Greek art during 
the time of Alexander the Great. That monarch was 
a lavish patron of artists, but not a discriminating one. 
He wanted to buy and own artists as he wanted to 
conquer the world — simply that he might feel and 
express the ostentatious joys of possession. It was 
during his reign that there came what is known as the 
** period of refinement" in Greek painting. 

The chief painters of this time were Pamphilus, his 
pupils Apelles and Melanthius, Protogenes, Aristides, 
Nicomachus, Pausias, Nicias, Euphranor and Theon. 
Of these Apelles was easily chief, and was recognized 
as such — partly on account of his genius, and partly, 
also, by reason of the patronage of Alexander, which 
never failed him. The chief merits of his paintings 
were a chaste simplicity of coloring and a grace and 



beauty of form which would have made him renowned 
in any age. He was also the best portrait painter of 
his day, and executed a portrait of Alexander which 
was praised as a marvel of accuracy and delicacy of 
finish. The other works by him which were con- 
sidered masterpieces were one called "Calumny" and 
a ''Venus Anadyomene," in which the goddess was 
shown rising from the waves and wringing from her 
hair the water, which fell in drops, forming a shim- 
mering vail about her. 

Protogenes was also a painter of great power, but 
his modesty prevented his receiving such recognition 
as he deserved, and it was entirely owing to Apelles 
that the Rhodians learned what a great artist they had 
among them. 

The death of Alexander threw the world of that day 
into confusion, and, as a natural consequence, the arts 




MADONNA BELLA SEDIA. — Raphael. 

suffered. It was not only that they had lost a gene- 
rous, if not a very appreciative patron, but whenever 
the state is troubled from any cause, art languishes. 
She is not only a jealous mistress, but a modest and 
retiring maiden, who can ill brook the turmoil of po- 
litical excitement. The painters who succeeded those 
of Alexander's day showed a marked degeneracy of 
taste, painting chiefly what would be called in our day 
genre pictures and caricatures — probably the lowest 
form of art. 

We have said that no specimens remain to us of 
Greek painting ; but this remark must be qualified to 
apply to easel pictures, though nearly true in regard 
to all other forms of paintings. We have, however, 
a few specimens of painted vases, which have come 
down to us from the remotest times, and which show 
not only the distinctive characteristics of the indivi- 
dual painter, but also his independence of the archi- 
tect and the sculptor, as well as his knowledge — very 
respectable in most cases — of the true proportions of 



the human figure. While, however, the system of or- 
namentation of Greek vases is most beautiful in the 
contrasts of color it gives us, and in the spirited and 
graceful figures shown — spirited and graceful in spite 
of their purely conventional treatment — it shows us 
no indication whatever of any knowledge of chiaro- 
oscuro or of perspective, either linear or aerial. Neither 
have we, in these vases, any trace of even an attempt 
at the production of tints, subtle combinations or gra- 
dations of color. The painter of that day seems — so 
far as the vases are evidence — to have been limited 
to the use of four colors -r white, yellow, red and 
black. 

Although we have no specimens now of Greek 
movable or ''easel" pictures, we have examples at 
Pompeii of mural pictures, undoubtedly of Greek 
origin, which show conclusively what could be done 

and was done by 
the Greeks in that 
line. The fact 
that these decora- 
tive paintings are 
of a high style of 
art, confirms our 
opinion of the ex- 
cellence of the 
easel pictures ex- 
ecuted about the 
same time, and in 
many cases, no 
doubt, by the 
same artists. The 
same thing might 
be said of the or- 
namental painting 
on the ceiling of 
the Propylaea, at 
Athens, which has 
given rise to much 
discussion in re- 
gard to its general 
appearance, but 
which is now be- 
lieved to have 
been painted to 
imitate objects in 
relief. Be that as 
it may, it shows 
beyond question 
that the Greeks 
fully understood 
the art of orna- 
mental painting. 

No notice of 
the condition of 
the art of painting 
among the an- 
cients would be 
complete without 
some reference to 
the Etruscans, who 
cultivated it with 
as much enthusi- 
asm as any of the 
nations which flourished before our era. We have 
evidences in plenty of this fact in the tomb-paintings 
which have been discovered in the cemeteries of Tar- 
quinii, Clusium, etc., in which we trace the gradual 
development from the Eastern to the Greek style of 
treatment. These pictures are valuable not only as 
works of art, but also as transcripts of the mode of 
life of the Etruscans. They almost invariably show 
us the daily life of the deceased from the cradle to the 
tomb. Thus we have him dancing, feasting, racing, 
and, in one case — at Corneto — we have a represen- 
tation of a death-bed scene. 

Most of these pictures are vividly colored sketches, 
and the festive character of most of the more modern 
specimens shows plainly, when contrasted with the 
gloomy character of the earlier samples, the conver- 
sion of the inhabitants of Etruria from the gloomy 
Egyptian creed to the Greek idea of a joyful existence 
in the future for the soul, an idea which antedates 
Christianity by many years. — S. G, 



